Then he showed Four 
Lights when he wished 
them to set full sail 


and follow in his wake. 
trom “First Voyage "Round the 
World by Magellan.” 
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A MESSAGE TO THE EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


(In accordance with a policy established by the National Committee on Policies in Nov., 1946, 
our Legislative Office in Washington submits to each new session of 
position on Legislative issues. Thus all members of the present Congress will be sent the following 
letter—although some changes may have to be made between its preparation for FOUR LIGHTS 
and actual sending due to introduction of bills, etc. This letter constitutes a valuable summary of 


SECOND SESSION 


Congress a statement of our 


our general policy. Since the Washington Newsletter, and many requests for action will be based 
on it, we suggest that you keep it for reference.) 


T January 14, 1952. 
HE Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom has concerned 
itself for thirty-six years with the prob- 
lems of international peace and the 
securing of the basic human freedoms 
on which peace depends. We are, there- 
fore, following with intense interest and 
sympathy the struggle which this Con- 
gress is having with increasing interna- 
tional tensions and threats to human 
freedoms. We promise you our sup- 
port in every step you take toward the 
extension of freedom and the conditions 
which make for genuine peace. 

Since the present tensions at home 
and abroad are a part of the revolution- 
ary process throughout the world, they 
require a basically new approach to the 
question both of foreign and domestic 
policy. 

The United States policy of mere mili- 
lary containment of the U.S.S.R. and 
communism is proving abortive both 
morally and practically. It has betrayed 
this nation into supporting unpopular 
colonial regimes and reactionary do- 
mestic governments simply because they 
were anti-Russian. It has caused us to di- 
vert Marshall Plan aid, which was set- 
ting European economies on their feet. 
almost exclusively to military aid and 
defense production. which threatens to 
undo all the economic gains which they 
have achieved. 

The vast sums required for our arms 
program not only prevent our giving 
adequate technical and economic assist- 
ance abroad, but also curtail the sup- 
port of domestic services, such as edu- 
cation. health and housing at a time 
when these services sorely need to be 
extended. 

Furthermore. our present policy has 
resulted in crushing taxes and in mount- 
ing inflationary pressures which if un- 
checked will lead to economic ruin. In 


addition, the fear and insecurity arising 
from the constant threat of war are 
causing increasing interference with the 
exercise of basic democratic rights and 
are paralyzing normal activities. On 
this account the United States is losing 
many friends and forfeiting its moral 
leadership. 

While we believe that no piecemeal 
program can be adequate in the face of 
a world situation demanding drastic 
changes, we do believe that certain meas- 
ures, if taken with confidence, may lead 
in the direction of peace, freedom and 
security. 

We strongly urge you to support the 
principles of total world disarmament 
and world reconstruction as suggested 
in the resolutions now in Congress of 
Senator Brien McMahon, co-sponsored 
bipartisanly by ten other Senators; of 
Senator Ralph E. Flanders, co-sponsored 
bipartisanly by 22 other Senators; and 
of Representatives Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Jr.. W. Sterling Cole, Melvin Price. 
Henry M. Jackson, A. A. Ribicoff and 
Carl T. Durham. 

Recognizing the initiative of the presi- 
dent at the last two United Nations 
General Assemblies in calling for steps 
to be taken toward disarmament, we 
encourage the United States to: (1) ap- 
point to the new Disarmament Commis- 
sion a competent person with faith in 
disarmament; (2) set up in the approp- 
riate department a more adequate 
staff to work on preparations for a 
world disarmament conference; and 
(3) provide for persevering leadership 
on the part of the Administration and 
Congress in working toward this goal. 

We recommend that the sums saved 
by any measure of disarmament should 
be used for technical assistance through 
the UN and the various agencies of the 
United Nations such as FAO, WHO. 
UNESCO. etc. In connection with the 
latter we would encourage you not to 


limit UN appropriations to the 1/3 per- 
centage applied under certain sections 
of the 1951 appropriation bill. 

There have been several treaties or 
defense agreements submitted to the 
Senate. Since we support wholeheart- 
edly the principle of UN multi-lateral 
agreements in international relations, we 
cannot endorse such documents as the 
Mutual Security Pact between Japan and 
the U.S., which are bi-lateral agreements 
and which are not channeled through 
political organs of the UN. 

We urge you to oppose any system 
of Universal Military Training and to 
work against the passage of HR 5904 
and § 2441. 

In the field of civil rights we urge 
immediate action instead of merely the 
lip service given so far to the report of 
the Commission on Civil Rights. Sen- 
ator Hubert Humphrey’s bill introduced 
in the preceding session and Repre- 
sentative Jacob Javit’s new omnibus bill. 
as well as the several resolutions which 
would limit debate in the Senate, are 
constructive measures to be followed in 
putting this report into effect. 

Since the McCarran Act has intro- 
duced a curtailment of civil liberties 
heretofore unknown in our democratic 
procedures, we recommend the repeal 
of this law and the defeat of all similar 
bills that would serve to contain the 
freedom of our society. 

We are not unmindful of the risks 
and the responsibilities of your office. 
We appreciate that the program and 
course we have outlined may involve 
many risks. We urge that you accept 
such risks on behalf of a constructive 
program that has some possibility of 
winning the confidence of the American 
people and all the war-weary, fear- 
ridden people of the world. 

Respectfully yours, 
ANNALEE STEWART 
Legislative Secy., U. S. Section 
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What America Shall Strive 
For 

LET AMERICA BE FIRST... 

Not merely in matters material, but in 
things of the spirit; 

Not merely in science, inventions, mo- 
tors, and skyscrapers, ut also in 
ideals, principles, character; 

Not merely in the calm assertion of 
rights, but in the glad assumption 
of duties. 

Let her flaunt her strength as a giant, 
but bend it in helpfulness over a 
sick and wounded world like a 
Good Samaritan. 

Let her live not in splendid isolation, 
but in courageous cooperation. 

Not in pride, arrogance, and disdain of 
other races and peoples, but in sym- 
pathy, love, and understanding. 

Not in treading again the old, worn, 
bloody pathway which ends inevit- 
ably in chaos and disaster, but in 
blazing new trails, along which. 
please God, other nations will fol- 
low, into the new Jerusalem where 
wars shall be no more. 

Some day some nation must take that 
path. and that honor we covet for our 
beloved America. And so, in that spirit 
and with these hopes. we say with all 
our heart and soul. “America First”. 

—Adapted by G. Ashton Oldham. 

from The Faith of America 
by Mordecai M. Kaplan. 
J. Paul Williams and E. Kohn 1951 


“CRACKS IN THE KREMLIN WALL” 
| can think of only one way in which 
the Kremlin may still conquer us, and 
that without war. It is by so frighten- 
ing us (but it is we who allow ourselves 
to be frightened) that for fear of the 
enemy within we transform our own 
sociely imperceptibly into an apparatus 
of totalitarianism indistinguishable from 
the society of Sovict Russia—a system 
which may not be criticized, whether the 
British parliamentary system or the 
American way of life. for fear of dam- 
aging national unity, the unity of the 
grzive; a system in which the bully and 
the corrupt may not be denounced or 
the underdog uplifted because nobody 
will dare risk being called a Red. 
—from “Cracks in the Kremlin Wall” 
by Edward Crankshaw. 


United Nations Review 


WALSER 
January 7, 1952. 

There have been dozens of resolutions 
made during the past weeks in Paris, 
where the United Nations General As- 
sembly is holding its Sixth Session. But 
among them there was not one resolu- 
tion for the New Year as 1951 fell away 
and 1952 took its place. 

One could wish particularly that the 
two big powers had made a resolve to 
end the worn-out and, after five years, 
ineffectual techniques of the cold war. 
Instead of charge and counter-charge. 
immediate condemnation and rejection 
of one another’s proposals, how restful 
it would be to have them mainiain a dig- 
nified silence and then come back wiih a 
counter proposal—and let the best man 
win on the merits of the case, not merely 
on the majority of support mustered. 

While no formal “New Year’s Reso- 
lutions” were evident. there is no doubt 
that as the old year drew to a close. the 
tensions had perceptibly relaxed. The 
change came after the Big Four Secret 
Disarmament Talks when. mirabile dic- 
tu, Agreements (albeit minor ones) 
were listed! 

The improvement was noted in cau- 
tious statements made by Secretary Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie and Dr. Padilla Nervo 
before the Assembly recessed (Dec. 23- 
Jan. 1). Mr. Lie observed that some 
major impressions of the Assembly were 
already becoming clear. Among these 
was the fact that debates had been less 
propagandistic and more sober and ob- 
jective. “In any event.” Mr. Lie said. 
“T do feel that there has not been any 
further deterioration or sharpening of 
the world crisis during the present 
General Assembly.” 

Dr. Nervo of Mexico. who has been 
a remarkably well-balanced president of 
the Assembly, in a statement to the 
press had this to say: “The spirit of 
this Assembly has been to find condi- 
tions for getting the major powers to- 
gether to discuss their disagreements. 
It is my sincere hope that the good will 
and cooperation displayed by the great 
powers in the Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee. over which I had the honor to 
preside, will be reflected in the work of 
the new Disarmament Commission.” 
Disarmament: 

After a month of debate. on Decem- 
ber 19, 1951. the Political and Security 
Committee of the UN General Assembly 
recommended the establishment of a 
new twelve-nation UN Disarmament 
Commission (composed of representa- 
tives of the eleven member nations in the 
Security Council plus Canada) to seek 
a balanced reduction of all armed forces 
and armaments and the ultimate pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons. 

The resolution. formulated by the 
U.S.. U.K., and France. was approved 
by the Committee by a vote of 44 to 5 
(Soviet bloc), with 10 abstentions 
(mostly the Asian-Arah countries. These 
countries explained they were abstain- 
ing because in the absence of Big Four 

(cont. p. 4, col. 1) 


A LETTER 


FRO! 


Ext JACOBSEN TOIVILA wriTES TO 


29. November 1951. 
Dear Mildred: 

It is now a very long time since | 
received your letter. which made me 
very happy—and Joel also. The reason 
I haven’t answered it sooner is that I 
wanted to write you a detailed account 
of what I have seen here. the impression 
it has made on me, and what I think on 
the basis of these impressions. I have 
hegun several times, but have been dis- 
satisfied with my attempts and felt that 
I must study and get more facts, before 
writing anything about such an impor- 
tant and complex subject. 


First, of course. I had to study the 
language. and then the people. I now 
understand and am able to make myself 
understood—to speak the language cor- 
rectly and fluently will take a few more 
vears of intense study. I read the news- 
papers. go to lectures and theatres, and 
listen to the radio—and IT can only say 
that I am convinced that the Russians 
want and need peace. 


The subjects on the radio. from the 
hours for the youngest children to the 
lectures for grown-ups are “peaceful 
work” . . . how everybody must learn 
more in order to build up their country, 
construct canals and hydroelectric sta- 
tions. etc. There is no glorification of 
soldiers. and war is seldom mentioned. 
and then only as the greatest disaster 
that can happen to any country. Lately 
in official speeches by high officials there 
have been remarks that if the Soviet 
Union is attacked. they will be able to 
defend themselves: but the greater 
weight of the speeches have been the 
peaceful upbuilding and development of 
the country. 


When we speak to people ini the street. 
in the market place and subway. to our 
chauffeurs and maids. they all say that 
life has been terribly hard for many 
vears. but that it has heen better during 
the last few years. and they feel assured 
that it is going forward steadiiy—if only 
there will not be a new war. Everyone 
has personally felt and suffered during 
the war; they have not forgotten their 
losses and hardships. and they do not 
want to suffer again. But they do not 
seem worried and nervous: they feel 
assured that their government will keep 
them out of war. 


I do not believe that any government. 
not even a socialist one, can preach 
peace. if they prepare for war. Nor 
can any government preach war (like 
the shameful article in Collier’s, which 
everybody in Europe attributes to the 
State Department. and which has shock- 
ed every honest person and done tre- 
mendous harm to the prestige of Ameri- 
can statesmanship) if they want peace. 
Roosevelt once said that it would take 
at least two years to prepare the Ameri- 
can (or any) people psychologically for 
war, but I worry more about how many 
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MOSCOW 


writes TO MILDRED OLMSTED 


— 


years it will take to prepare psychologic- 
ally for peace after their tremendous 
propaganda for war during the last 
vears in U.S. and Europe. I do not 
believe that we (or anybody else) have 
a moral obligation to change the Rus- 
sian system of life: leave to the Russians 
to find the way of life which suits them. 
and let us limit our influence to giving 
a good example of how a democracy 
should be. which would take all the 
efforts of the liberal and well-meaning 
people who are so busy worrying about 
the “freedom of the Russians. while 
their own is being rapidly restricted. 
To understand the Russian attitude to 
life and society, one must study their 
history and literature and even religion. 
and that is an immense subject. Their 
attitude to religion seems to me tolerant 
enough; there are many churches open. 
and people go there freely. They do 
not teach religion in the schools. but 
parents are free to bring up their chil- 
dren in their own faith. Our maids 
often go to church. and do not seem to 
find it difficult to adjust to the new life 
around them. The average Russian 
seems to have a moral strength or peace 
of mind. which T have never found any- 
where else. and in “the war of nerves” 
the Russians are bound to win. T he- 
lieve that “psychological warfare” does 
more harm to those who are making it 
than to those it is directed against. 


Well. I often feel a bad conscience 
heeause 1 am not active in the work 
for peace. but I feel T can best use this 
lime to study and there is so much to 
study. When I feel more competent. 
I shall write you more, if you are in- 
terested. 


We are beth well and | start feeling 
strong and energetic and healthy. and 
we are very happy. We have had a very 
interesting time here. and have tried 
to get as much as possible out of it 
as we expect to leave in the Spring— 
where to. I do not know yet. 


We both think of you often and | 
hope we shall meet again some day. 
Please remember me to my friends in 
the League. 


Our best wishes for the New Year 
and Peace. Yours sincerely, 


Eu. 


Eli Jacobsen, now Mrs. Joel Toivila. is a 
graduate of the University ‘of Copenhagen, 
where she took a degree in Law. Subse- 
quently, she went to St. Thomas in the Virgin 
Islands where she had her own business, a 
successful gift shop—importing her wares 
trom Denmark. She came to the United 
States to recuperate from an illness and. after 
joining the WIL, stayed to become the ener- 
vetic Executive Secretary for Pennsylvania. 
Returning to Copenhagen in 1949 as a dele- 
gate to the WILPF International Congress. 
she met Mr. Toivila. who is in the Finnish 
diplomatic service. and is the son of a friend 
of Mrs. Olmsted. They were married that year 
and have been stationed in Moscow. Elis 
great charm and intelligence will be long 
remembered by her friends here. 


"What Can We Do" 


The Jamestown, North Dakota Branch 

—celebrated Human Rights Day (De- 
cember 10) by writing a special WIL 
script which they gave over the Farmer’s 
Union Radio hour, covering Montana, 
Wyoming. both Dakotas. Northern Min- 
nesota and across the border into 
Canada. 


‘assachusetts Branch 

—has just celebrated Miss Balch’s 
85th birthday with a wonderful dinner 
in her honor, presenting her with a hig 
hook containing letters to her from all 
over the world. The hostess at each of 
the twenty tables brought up a birthday 
cake to be lighted from Miss Balch’s 
cake as a symbol of the desire of every- 
one thus to carry on her spirit. 


Pennsylvania 

—is experimenting with a leadership 
training course to be held two evenings 
a week apart. 


Providence, Rhede Island 

—has secured their first opportunity 
on television. They arranged for Mil- 
dred Olmsted to go on a noon-day pro- 
eram which ordinarily carries only 
fashion and homemaking news. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

—has sent out a card urging their 
members “to practice international rela- 
tions at home” by inviting foreign stu- 
dents or teachers to be their guests. 
They also have started issuing a bulletin. 
The Michigan Branch 

—also has a bulletin of its own as 
has Pennsylvania. It is urging its mem- 
bers to watch out for all kinds of “spe- 
cial meetings or conferences” and_ar- 
range for pertinent WIL material to be 
on hand there so as to publicize our 
policies. add to the meetings. and bring 
in new members. 
The California Branch 

—has set up a Northern and Southern 
California team of two chairmen. so as 
to develop their state better. They are 
considering taking on a young and ac- 
tive WIL member as a paid field secre- 
tary. 
Oakland County, Michigan 

—is exhibiting some of its foreign 
\rt for World Friendship drawings al 
the Birmingham Library. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

—is working on a community project 
of a Forum on World Disarmament. 
Also. they are deep in plans to be hos- 
tess for our National Annual Meeting 
June 18-21. 
Newton, Massachusetts 

—has as chairman of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs (with 2600 members) 
a member of our National Buard. Dor- 
othy Billings. As a result. manv new 
people are learning about the WIL. and 
the WIL has been invited to join in a 
“Workshop on International Relation<” 
with the League of Women Voters. the 
Council of Church Women. the Girl 
Scouts. and the Junior Red Cross. To 
make it possible for mothers to attend. 
arrangements have been made with a 
nearby church for baby-sitters. 


Priority Bills Introduced in the 


82nd Congress, 2nd Session 
As oF January 14, 1952 

Omnibus Civil Rights Bill (HR 5945) 
Repr. Jacob Javits (R. N.Y.). This is 
an attempt to deal with “segregation 
and discrimination on grounds of race, 
creed or color, in all its forms”. 

The provisions: (1) FEPC; (2) 
elimination of poll tax for federal vot- 
ing; (3) the making of lynching a fed- 
eral crime: (4) no federal aid to segre- 
gated institutions of higher learning; 
(5) prevention of discrimination against 
tenants or prospective tenants of hous- 
ing units receiving federal aid; (6) no 
discrimination in the Armed Forces: 
(7) creation of a commission to study 
this problem in the U. S. (Supported 
by WILPF.) 

UMT HR 5903, Repr. Carl Vinson 
(D. Ga.) ; HR 5904, Repr. James E. Van 
Zandt (R. Pa.). 

Both bills very similar in content are 
based on the report of the National Se- 
curity Training Commission. As this 
goes to press it is expected that Senator 
Richard B. Russell (D. Ga.) will intro- 
duce a bill in the Senate based on the 
Commission Report and the American 
Legion Plan. (Opposed by WILPF.) 

The Japanese Peace Treaty. United 
States-Japan Security Treaty, the Mutual 
defense treaty with the Philippines. and 
the Security Treaty with Australia and 
New Zealand were sent to the Senate by 
President Truman for ratification. 


(Opposed by WILPF.) 
& 


The Long-Term View 

Each year the WIL receives several! 
venerous legacies from the wills of de- 
ceased members and friends. These 
mean a great deal to our work for World 
peace, and we have always regarded 
them as a special trust. They have 
helped us to carry out several significant 
long-term projects which could not 
otherwise have been done. As an ex- 
ample, we felt justified in adding a 
much-needed research assistant to our 
Washington staff. following the receipt 
of two unexpected legacies. 

No doubt many of us would like to 
feel that our part in the great movement 
for world peace and brotherhood will go 
on even after we are gone: and that 
we may help to keep alive the pledge of 
friendship and mutual work made 36 
years ago by the women at The Tague 
who had the vision to plan a League 
for Peace even while their governments 
were at war with one another. One way 
of carrying out this desire is to bequeath 
a legacy to the WIL. 

A bequest to the WIL may Ie a 
specified amount of money. in specified 
securities. or a share in the residuary 
estate. A suggested form of bequest 
for which we are asked from time to 
time is as follows: 

“T sive and bequeath to the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom. United States Section. with 
headquarters in Washington and Phila- 

(Cont. p. 4, col. 3) 
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agreement on disarmament no plan 


stood much chance of success.) The 
Committee rejected all amendments of 
the U.S.S.R. (prohibition of atomic 
weapons, one-third reduction in arma- 
ments, etc.) Five principles were set 
forth for the Commission’s guidance, 
especially in regard to disclosure and 
verification, with the stipulation that 
work begin within thirty days, with the 
first report filed not later than June 1, 
1952. Conference of all States will be 
convened as soon as the Commission 
feels any part of its work is ready for 
submission to governments. 


Although he indicated the Soviet 


would take part in the Commission, Mr. 


Vishinsky continued to denounce the 
resolution. Soviet objections are par- 
ticularly to the stages by which weapons 
are to be reduced or eliminated and the 
reference to the UN majority plan for 
control of atomic energy (based on 
Baruch proposals). 

The resolution will now go to the 
General Assembly for adoption. 

Korea: 

After six months of truce talks and 
some progress, the negotiators are now 
dead-locked on the issue of exchange of 
prisoners. Ever since the talks were 
proposed in June, 1951, Russia has kept 
in the background of the negotiations. 
On January 3, 1952, Mr. Vishinsky in 
the UN General Assembly, suddenly pro- 
posed that a special meeting of the Se- 
curity Council be called, with Foreign 
Ministers speaking for their Govern- 
ments. (Article 28 of the Charter allows 
for “periodic” meetings and Mr. Lie 
recommended such in his ten points for 
a Twenty Year Program of Peace.) 
The first item of the agenda should be 
a Korean truce, thus virtually trans- 
ferring armistice negotiations from Pan- 
munjon to the UN. Mr. Vishinsky 
coupled this proposal with a blunt accus- 
ation which charged the U.S. with ferry- 
ing Chinese Nationalist Troops to north- 
ern borders of Thailand, Burma, and 
Indo-China. He then warned that 
“events begin to take their course on 
the southern borders of China”. 

In Paris, Benjamin V. Cohen of the 
U.S. delegation sharply rejected the 
Soviet proposal and denied the accus- 
ation. However, in Washington, off- 
cials declined to issue a forinal state- 
ment although they indicated the U.S. 
would bar any shift of the Truce Talks. 
They pointed out that the difficulty of 
getting any agreement on Korea from 
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a Security Council meeting would be 
because of the veto power the Soviet 
Union could wield. 

Going back to the 1950 Assembly. 
we recall that a Collective Measures 
Committee was set up for the purpose 
of drawing up plans to take action 
against aggression; and on January 5. 
1952, the United States. Britain, France. 
and eight other members of this Com- 
mittee decided to support a special high 
level meeting of the Security Council 
to alleviate international tension, on 
condition that the Council itself decide 
when this should be held. Their pro- 
posal would make no reference to the 
Soviet proposal regarding bringing 
Korean armistice talks “to a successful 
conclusion”.* The Soviet resolution has 
already won strong support. Many UN 
members would like to see the UN take 
over the question of Korea once more. 
This is particularly true among the Arab 
and Asian countries and other members 
of the Collective Measures Committee 
who have been lukewarm to strengthen- 
ing the UN Collective Security against 
aggression. 

This made it plain to the United 
States that it was necessary to propose 
some alternative rather than vote down 
the Soviet resolution. The shift in vot- 
ing, the great number of abstentions in 
this Assembly. indicate a greater inde- 
pendence on the part of the small na- 
tions. 

This same strength in the “middle” 
group of countries was demonstrated 
in other actions in the General Assem- 
bly. For instance, in spite of U.S. 
opposition to the creation of a new 
agency to administer grants and low 
interest loans to the under-developed 
countries of the world, the measure was 
passed. The most humiliating defeat 
was on the question of the UN budget. 
The U.S. received only two votes (the 
U.S. and Nicaragua) on its proposal 
that adjustments he made in assess- 
ments of other countries. so that the 
principle of one-third ceiling for the 
largest contributor. the U.S.. be put into 
effect in 1952. The recent U.S. Con- 
gressional action practically mandating 
that the U.S. delegates not commit this 
country to footing more than one-third 
of the UN bill. put Mr. Vorys. of the 
U.S. delegation. in an unhappy spot. 
These set-hacks for the U.S. do not 
mean that she has lost the majority. but 
it does mean that it would be wise to be 
more conciliatory to other points of 
view. This is a gradual change that is 
taking place. 

The growth of the strength of the 
Asian Arab group is due to India’s 
leadership in the last Assembly. At this 
session. Pakistan and Egypt have heen 
particularly vocal. almost vociferous at 
times. and one misses the well-balanced. 
firm, and yet gentle technique of Sir 
Benegal Rau. This observer will feel 
the loss of India’s delegates from the 
Security Council—Pakistan replaced In- 
dia, whose term had expired—and the 
Economic and Social Council. How- 
ever. the election of Sir Benegal Rau to 
the International Court of Justice as- 
sures a development of that body’s 
functions. 

By the time this column is read the 


Literature Corner 
This corner does not usually adver- 
lise the literature of other organizations, 
but the following items have so im- 
pressed this department that we urge all 
our members to order and to read them. 
They are obtainable from the Literature 
Department of the WILPF. 
The Only War We Seek: 
by Arthur Goodfriend. This pictorial 
book, published for the ASA, tells 
the powerful story of our war against 
poverty, disease, hunger and _illiter- 
acy, and how democracy must help 
the under-privileged two-thirds of the 
world’s population. $1.00. 
Guide For Discussion and Study 
On Freedom in Education: 
by the AAUW. An excellent outline 
for five study groups, plus a compre- 
hensive bibliography. 25c. 
Civil Liberties Under Attack: 
by Commager and 6 other authors. 
Have you read this important and 
timely book yet? $3.50 per copy. 
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delphia, the sum of .......... dollars 
ES ) (or otherwise describe 
the gift) to be applied to the uses and 
purposes of said Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, under 
the direction of the governing body of 
the same.” 

KATHERINE McC. ARNETT. 


Thanks for the Bouquets 
“FOUR LIGHTS is so_ interesting 
that I always hesitate to pass my copy 
on to others whom I think are inter- 
ested, for I like to read it over and 
over again.” 
—Ruth Stahl, Evanston, Ind. 
“... am glad to add my small 
contribution to the work which I be- 
lieve to be so necessary and important 
at this time in our history, and to at 
least be counted as one who favors 
wholeheartedly the spirit and principles 
set forth and being worked for by this 
organization which has just come to my 
attention.” 
—Lucile M. Davis, Lawrence, Kan. 
“... This is just to say how alive 
the matter in FOUR LIGHTS! I have 
read the last two issues from ‘kiver to 
kiver’ and enjoyed every bit.” 


—Bertha McNeill, Washington, D. C. 


General Assembly will be over. Not 
all decisions that should be made, will 
he made, and perhaps the right action 
will not result from decisions. But there 
is hope that with the lull in the Korean 
war and a possible armistice the United 
Nations will again come into its own— 
not as a belligerent, but in its true char- 
acter as mediator, negotiator, and peace 
maker. This is our New Year wish. 


* The counter-proposal submitted by Carlos 
Muniz of Brazil, Chairman of the Collective 
Measures Committee, will probably be intro- 
duced as an amendment to the Soviet resolu- 
tion if a substantial number of Arab and 
Asian countries will accept it. 


